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but it would have been pointless on the Jacobean. Yet
though Alfs Well as we now have it is undoubtedly an
Elizabethan play revised in the reign of James I, I am
inclined to suspect that the textual problems it presents
arose from a more complicated situation than Shake-
spearian revision of a Shakespearian original would
involve.

The most obvious feature of AlPs  Well to one
interested in the classification of Shakespearian texts is
its striking similarity, dramatic, stylistic, textual, with
Measure for Measure. In almost every respect they are
twin phenomena, and what explains one will assuredly
go some way towards explaining the other.  Indeed so
closely are they allied that it is probable a more thorough
examination of AlFs Wellti&& can here be undertaken
would lead us to modify in some particulars the con-
clusions as regards Measure for Measure arrived at when
we considered that text in isolation.   For the present,
however, we must be content to work the other way
round and to make what use we can of our findings in
Measure for Measure1 for the elucidation of AlPs WelL
The verse of the former play, we discovered, be-
longed to two strongly marked types.  First there was
blank verse in the late Shakespearian manner, full of
difficult constructions and of unusual words, but packed
with imagery and above all packed with meaning. All's
Well contains a quantity of blank verse which obviously
belongs to the same period, and scenes in the two plays
which deal with similar situations, such as the temptation
of Isabella by Angelo and of Diana by Bertram, might
have been written by Shakespeare in the same year, so
strongly do they resemble each other.   On the other
hand, it may be noted in passing, unlike Measure for
Measure, except perhaps in 5. i. of that play, Alfs Well
occasionally gives us blank verse of a much simpler kind,
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